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iEauriu-^uentin  ^t  Ca  Soui; 


BORN    1  70't  :     DIED    1788 
FRENCH    SCHOOL 

MAURICE-QUENTIN  DE  LA  TOUR  (pronounced  Lah  Toor),  the 
greatest  of  French  pastellists,  was  born  in  the  ancient  town  of  Saint- 
Quentin,  France,  on  September  5, 1704.  In  common  with  the  majority  of  those 
whom  art  has  made  famous,  he  manifested  when  very  young  an  aptitude 
for  drawing,  covering  his  copy-books  with  sketches  of  any  object  which 
chanced  to  strike  his  eye.  His  father,  a  chorister  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Saint-Quentin,  took  no  further  interest  in  these  childish  proofs  of  his  son's 
talent  than  to  decide  that  the  bent  they  indicated  would  be  best  turned  to 
account  by  training  Maurice  to  be  an  engineer.  The  boy's  short-sightedness, 
however,  prevented  this  project  from  being  carried  out,  and  he  continued  to 
follow  his  natural  inclination,  devoting  his  pocket-money  to  the  purchase  of 
pencils  and  prints,  and  all  his  spare  time  to  copying  any  picture  that  he  could 
find. 

At  about  this  time  it  chanced  that  a  pupil  of  the  painter  Vernansal  went  to 
Saint-Quentin,  taking  with  him  a  number  of  his  master's  drawings.  La  Tour 
saw  them,  and,  more  than  ever  fired  with  the  ambition  to  be  a  painter,  an- 
nounced his  desire  to  his  father,  who,  sceptical  as  to  the  success  of  such  a 
step,  flatly  refused  his  consent.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  opposition.  La  Tour 
left  home  and,  determined  to  carry  out  his  wish,  took  the  shortest  route  to 
Paris. 

He  was  then,  say  his  early  biographers,  barely  fifteen,  but  recent  investiga- 
tions seem  to  prove  that  at  the  time  of  his  precipitate  flight  to  Paris  he  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  between  eighteen  and  nineteen,  and  that  an  unfortunate 
love-affair  with  a  young  cousin,  in  which  the  role  played  by  La  Tour  was  far 
from  honorable,  prompted  him  to  leave  home. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  the  young  man  directed  his  steps  to  the  engraver  Tardieu, 
whose  name  he  had  noticed  on  some  prints  which  he  had  copied  and  to  whom 
he  had  written  for  assistance  and  advice.  Tardieu,  however,  upon  learning 
that  La  Tour  wished  to  be  a  painter,  recommended  him  to  apply  to  Delaunay, 
who  kept  a  picture-shop  on  one  of  the  quays  of  Paris.  To  Delaunay  La  Tour 
promptly  proceeded,  only  to  be  met  with  a  refusal  to  receive  him.  Vernansal 
was  next  appealed  to,  but  equally  in  vain.    Finally  he  turned  to  Jacques-Jean 
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Spoede,  who  had  once  befriended  Watteau,  and  who  although  but  a  mediocre 
painter  was  a  man  of  kind  heart  and  agreed  to  take  La  Tour  into  his  studio 
and  teach  him  all  that  he  could. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  young 
artist's  arrival  in  Paris.  He  is  believed  to  have  made  a  journey  to  Rheims  in 
the  autumn  of  1722,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  xv.,  and  to 
have  likewise  visited  Cambrai  in  the  year  1724,  at  the  time  that  a  great  con- 
gress was  held  there.  Fabulous  stories  have  been  told  of  the  reception  ac- 
corded him  in  that  city  by  the  foreign  dignitaries  there  assembled  —  how  he 
executed  a  number  of  portraits  of  those  celebrities,  notably  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful wife  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  which  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  he 
quickly  found  himself  all  the  rage,  and  was  invited  by  the  ambassador  from 
England  to  visit  him  in  London.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that  a  young 
artist,  wholly  unknown  to  fame,  should  have  been  the  recipient  of  so  much 
flattering  attention,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  these  tales  of  La  Tour's 
early  success  have  been  greatl}'  exaggerated.  It  is,  however,  an  accepted  fact 
that  he  visited  London,  and  although  his  stay  there  was  brief  he  returned  to 
Paris  with  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  open  a  studio  of  his  own,  and, 
knowing  full  well  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  place  a  higher  value  upon 
whatsoever  bears  a  foreign  stamp,  forthwith  announced  himself  as  an  English 
artist! 

The  medium  of  pastel  had  lately  been  made  popular  in  Paris  by  a  young 
Venetian  artist,  Rosalba  Carriera  by  name,  who  had  visited  the  French  cap- 
ital in  1720-21  and  there  achieved  marked  success.  La  Tour,  whose  health 
was  never  robust,  finding  his  sensitive  nerves  unpleasantly  affected  by  the 
smell  of  oils,  profited  by  this  vogue,  and  adopted  pastel  as  the  sole  medium 
of  his  portraits,  quickly  superseding  all  others  in  popular  estimation. 

The  story  has  been  often  told  that  on  La  Tour's  return  from  London,  Louis 
de  Boullogne,  then  first  painter  to  the  king,  happening  to  see  some  of  the 
young  artist's  work,  and  struck  by  the  ability  it  showed,  told  him  frankly, 
"You  know  neither  how  to  paint  nor  how  to  draw,  but  you  possess  talent  that 
will  carry  )ou  a  long  way." 

"No  one  was  more  convinced  of  this  than  La  Tour  himself,"  writes  Lady 
Dilke.  "His  confidence  in  his  own  powers  was  a  part  of  his  genius;  it  led 
him  to  live  by  the  rule  of  his  own  caprice,  it  brought  him  the  conviction  that 
no  liberty  on  his  part  could  be  misplaced,  but  it  also  gave  free  play  to  the 
generous  and  lovable  qualities  which  inspired  tender  and  faithful  affection 
in  those  closely  connected  with  him." 

I  he  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  own  pow-ers  did  not  prevent  La  Tour 
from  working  hard  at  his  chosen  profession.  In  accordance  with  advice  given 
him  by  the  painters  Boullogne  and  Restout,  he  devoted  much  time  to  draw- 
ing, thereby  attaining  that  mastery  of  technique  which  is  so  salient  a  quality 
of  his  work. 

Fhe  first  Salon  at  which  La  Tour  exhibited  was  held  in  1737.  His  contri- 
bution consisted  of  two  portraits  in  pastel  —  one  of  Madame  Boucher  and 
one  of  himself.    The  sensation  these  works  created  was  marked,  and  those 
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exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  the  following  year  added  to  his  growing  fame.  Each 
succeeding  year,  indeed,  brought  him  renewed  success,  public  enthusiasm 
increased,  and  La  Tour  became  the  acknowledged  popular  portraitist  of  the 
day,  even  those  who  had  at  first  found  fault  with  his  work  because  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  medium  he  used  being  won  over  to  unqualified  praise 
by  the  masterly  skill  it  e  inced.  "He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  no  master 
ancient  or  modern,"  says  M.  Reiset;  "nature  was  his  only  guide,  his  only 
aim,  and  he  rendered  her  with  a  realistic  force  hitherto  undreamed  of  in 
pastel,  and  such  as  had  been  but  rarely  reached  in  oils."  "He  spent  very 
little  time  over  his  portraits,"  says  Mariette,  "never  tired  his  models,  made 
good  likenesses,  and  did  not  ask  high  prices.  The  crowd  was  great;  he  be- 
came the  painter  of  the  day." 

In  the  year  1745  portraits  of  the  king,  the  dauphin,  and  Orry,  the  minister 
of  state,  marked  La  Tour's  first  connection  with  the  court  of  Versailles.  In 
the  following  autumn  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  presenting  for  his  reception  picture  a  portrait  of 
Restout.  To  the  spring  exhibition  of  1747  he  contributed  as  many  as  eleven 
pastels — all  portraits  of  well-known  persons  of  the  time.  Again  in  1748  his 
contribution  was  a  generous  one,  the  list  of  names  of  those  whose  portraits 
were  then  exhibited  reading,  say  the  De  Goncourts,  "like  a  page  from  the 
Royal  almanach." 

In  1750  La  Tour  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  Louis  xv.,  and  the  next 
year  was  promoted  by  the  Academy  to  the  position  of  counsellor  of  that  body. 
"All  this  prosperity,"  says  M.  Reiset,  "somewhat  turned  his  head;  he  now 
began  to  ask  extravagant  prices  for  his  works,  and  to  refuse  point  blank  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  any  one  who  did  not  happen  to  please  him.  He  became 
capricious  and  overbearing.  An  obliging  fellow  at  heart,  those  who  applied 
to  him  when  in  a  good  humor  met  with  no  difficulty;  but  the  least  thing  that 
went  wrong — the  slightest  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  model,  for  instance — 
was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  inexorably  abandon  whatever  work  he  might 
have  begun.  He  was,  in  short,  his  own  and  only  master,  and  if  one  wished  to 
be  in  his  good  graces  one  had  to  exercise  considerable  tact." 

Rich  as  well  as  famous,  the  great  pastellist  had  the  entree  to  the  most  ex- 
clusive society  in  Paris.  He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  Monday  dinners  of 
Madame  Geoffrin,  at  whose  house  he  met  the  men  and  women  of  the  "great 
world;"  he  became  the  close  friend  of  Orry,  minister  of  state,  and  was  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  court  dignitaries,  men  of  letters,  and 
philosophers.  His  studio  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  had  been  assigned  a  lodging, 
was  thronged  with  all  the  prominent  men  of  Paris,  and  at  his  table,  lavishly 
spread,  he  daily  entertained  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  stroll  after 
dinner  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace. 

"In  appearance  La  Tour  was  somewhat  delicate,"  writes  Bucelly  d'Estrees, 
one  of  his  biographers.  "He  was  only  five  feet  two  inches  tall;  his  figure  was 
good,  and  he  was  quick  and  decided  in  his  walk,  carrying  his  head  high.  His 
eyes  were  bright  and  full  of  fire;  his  face  was  a  pure  oval;  his  lips  were  thin. 
He  was  very  particular  in  his  dress,  and  exquisitely  neat." 
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An  undated  letter  from  La  Tour's  friend  the  Abbe  Blanc  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  artist  passing  from  his  studio  to  the  theater,  where,  behind  the 
scenes,  the  fatigues  of  his  day's  work  would  be  forgotten  in  the  gay  society  of 
actresses,  dancers,  and  singers,  with  whom  the  pleasure-loving  painter  was 
accustomed  to  sup  and  spend  much  of  his  time.  One  of  these,  Mile.  Marie  Fel 
by  name,  a  charming  \()ung  singer  whose  fascinations  and  "silvery  voice "  had 
succeeded  in  turning  the  head  of  more  than  one  well-known  man  of  that  day, 
captivated  La  Tour's  heart  and  fancy.  He  never  married,  and  the  affection 
for  Mile.  Fel  was  the  romance  of  his  life.  In  the  years  which  followed  she  was 
for  him  his  "chere  amie,"  his  "divinite,"  and  until  his  last  days  she  so  re- 
mained. 

In  1755  La  Tour  exhibited  but  one  pastel  —  the  great  full-length  portrait 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour  now  in  the  Louvre  (see  plate  i).  Of  the  countless 
stories  told  of  the  whimsical  artist  there  is  one  in  connection  with  this  picture 
which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  When  summoned  to  Versailles  to 
paint  the  king's  favorite  he  replied  coolly  that  he  would  not  go  out  of  his  way 
to  do  so.  Urged  to  the  task,  however,  by  the  flattering  words  of  the  Pompa- 
dour, he  agreed  to  present  himself  at  the  palace  on  a  certain  day,  but  only  on 
condition  that  no  one  should  interrupt  the  sitting.  When  he  arrived  at  Madame 
de  Pompadour's  apartment  he  asked  permission  to  make  himself  at  home. 
This  granted,  he  undid  the  buckles  of  his  shoes,  unfastened  his  garters  and 
collar,  took  off  his  wig,  hung  it  on  a  candlestick,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
little  silk  cap  which  he  donned,  and  at  once  set  to  work  upon  the  portrait.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  scarcely  passed  when  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened 
and  the  king  entered.  Lifting  his  cap,  La  Tour  said  to  his  model,  "You 
promised,  Madame,  that  your  door  should  be  closed  to  visitors."  Louis 
laughed  good-naturedly  at  both  the  costume  and  the  rebuke  of  the  artist,  and 
begged  him  to  proceed  with  his  work.  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  obey  your 
Majesty,"  replied  La  Tour;  "I  will  return  when  Madame  is  alone."  There- 
upon, taking  his  wig  and  his  garters  with  him,  he  walked  into  another  room 
to  dress  himself,  saying  as  he  went,  "I  don't  like  to  be  interrupted." 

"Such  was  La  Tour,"  say  the  De  Goncourts.  "No  other  painter  exercised 
to  so  great  an  extent  both  the  tyranny  of  the  artist  and  the  caprices  of  genius. 
The  king  himself  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  impertinence  in  order  to  obtain 
a  portrait;  the  pastels  of  Mesdames  of  France  were  left  unfinished  to  punish 
those  princesses  for  failure  to  keep  their  appointments;  the  dauphiness  was 
not  allowed  to  have  her  portrait,  because  she  had  been  so  rash  as  to  change 
the  place  of  the  sittings  from  Fontainebleau  to  Versailles.  'My  talent  belongs 
to  me,'  said  La  Tour  proudly.  And  if  he  consented  to  paint  a  portrait  it  had 
to  be  understood  that  he  was  to  be  absolute  master  of  the  pose,  the  features, 
the  coloring  of  his  model." 

In  his  business  dealings  La  Tour  was  as  eccentric  as  in  all  else.  It  is  re- 
lated that  when  the  wealthy  financier  M.  de  la  Re}'niere  sent  his  servant  to 
say  that  he  had  not  time  that  day  to  give  the  artist  a  final  sitting  for  his  por- 
trait, La  Tour,  who  was  already  seated  at  his  easel  ready  for  work,  said  coolly 
to  the  messenger,  "My  friend,  your  master  is  a  fool  whom  I  ought  never  to 
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have  painted.  Now  you  have  a  good  sensible  face  which  pleases  me;  sit  down, 
and  I  will  draw  your  likeness.  Your  master,  I  tell  you  again,  is  a  fool."  And 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  man,  who  assured  him  that  he  would  lose 
his  situation,  La  Tour,  nothing  daunted,  proceeded  to  draw  his  portrait, 
promising  that  he  would  guarantee  to  find  him  another  place.  The  story  was 
soon  noised  abroad,  and  when  the  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  it  at- 
tracted general  attention.  Before  long  the  man  had  an  embarrassment  of 
choice  in  desirable  situations. 

Innumerable  tales  are  told  of  La  Tour's  independence,  brusqueness,  and 
impertinence.  Fearing  no  one,  not  even  the  king,  he  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  with  uncalled-for  frankness.  "His  character  was  full  of 
contradictions,"  says  one  of  his  biographers;  "eccentric  and  unconventional, 
he  was  at  once  avaricious  and  generous,  surly  and  benevolent.  He  was  carried 
away  by  ideas  in  turn  economic,  humanitarian,  and  scientific.  He  gave  a 
fund  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  painting;  founded  at  Saint-Quentin  a  free 
school  of  drawing,  endowed  it  liberally,  and,  in  addition,  donated  money  for 
the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  sick  women." 

In  the  late  spring  of  1766  La  Tour  visited  Holland.  Allusions  to  this  visit 
are  found  in  the  letters  of  a  Mile,  van  Tuyll  (afterwards  Mme.  de  Charricre), 
whose  home  was  the  Chateau  of  Zuylen  near  Utrecht  and  whose  portrait  La 
Tour  drew  in  pastel.  In  an  interesting  letter  written  to  this  same  young  girl 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  the  artist  speaks  of  the  pleasure  his  trip  had  been  to 
him,  and,  after  giving  his  correspondent,  who  had  apparently  been  his  pupil, 
some  excellent  technical  advice,  he  alludes  to  his  own  fatal  practice — a  prac- 
tice that  as  years  went  on  amounted  to  a  kind  of  mania — of  retouching  his 
early  works.  His  portrait  of  Restout,  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1744,  was 
one  of  those  that  was  irretrievably  ruined  by  his  disastrous  experiments  in 
attempting  to  improve  upon  its  color  and  technique. 

Notwithstanding  his  frail  constitution.  La  Tour  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  gave  up  his  rooms  in  the  Louvre  and  sought 
the  retirement  of  his  country  home  at  Auteuil  near  Paris.  There  he  received 
many  distinguished  visitors,  the  king  himself  never  passing  that  way  without 
stopping  to  ask  after  the  health  of  the  old  artist.  When  nearly  eighty  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  return  to  Saint-Quentin,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in  his 
native  town.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1784,  accompanied  by  his  half-brother, 
Jean-Fran9ois  de  LaTour,  he  went  back  to  the  place  of  his  birth — "sa  patrie," 
as  he  lovingly  called  it.  His  fellow-citizens  received  him  with  every  mark  ol 
respect.  A  salute  of  cannon  greeted  his  return,  the  bells  of  the  town  were  rung, 
banners  floated  in  the  summer  breeze,  and  upon  his  entrance  into  the  house 
which  had  been  made  ready  for  him  a  crown  of  oak-leaves  was  placed  upon 
the  brows  of  this  great  son  of  Saint-Quentin. 

La  Tour  lived  four  years  after  this  ovation;  but  his  mind,  which  had  lie- 
come  gradually  enfeebled,  finally  grew  hopelessly  deranged,  and  he  was  cared 
for  like  a  child  by  the  devoted  brother  who  remained  near  him  to  the  end. 
Death  came  to  him  on  February  17,  1788,  when  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
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Church  of  St.  Andre  in  Saint-Quentin,  where  his  parents  had  been  laid  to  rest. 
As  La  Tour  died  intestate,  his  only  surviving  brother,  Jean-Francois  de 
La  Tour,  inherited  all  his  property.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1807,  the 
valuable  collection  of  portraits  left  by  the  pastellist,  became,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions which  had  been  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  the  valued  possession  of  the  town 
of  Saint-Quentin.  They  now  form  the  Museum  of  La  Tour,  and  since  1886 
have  been  housed  in  the  Hotel  Lecuyer,  a  fitting  home  for  them  presented  to 
the  municipality  by  a  wealthy  banker  of  that  name.  "All  who  possess  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  an  interest  in  the  past,"  says  M.  Louis  Gonse,  "should 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint-Quentin.  The  impression  produced  there  by 
the  pastels  of  La  Tour  is  one  of  the  strongest,  most  complete,  and  most  in- 
spiring that  it  is  possible  to  receive." 


%^t  Slrt  of  Ha  Cotir 

EDMOND    AND    JULES     DE     GONCOURT  «L'ART    DU     DIX-HUITIEMESIECLE' 

L\  TOUR'S  portraits  were  executed  in  pastel.  His  irritable  nerves  and 
-/  delicate  health  required  him  to  give  up  painting  in  oil.  In  devoting  him- 
self to  the  use  of  colored  crayons,  a  kind  of  work  in  which  his  genius  was 
destined  to  assert  itself,  he  did  but  follow  a  fashion  of  his  day  and  conform 
to  that  vogue  which  revived  in  France  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  taste  for 
French  drawings  of  the  sixteenth.  It  may  also  be  that  in  adopting  the  medium 
of  pastel  he  was  influenced  by  the  advent  in  Paris  in  1 720  of  Rosalba  Carriera, 
who  had  been  sought  after  by  all  the  great  world,  overwhelmed  with  orders 
and  with  money,  whose  portraits  had  been  solicited  by  the  Madame  de  Para- 
beres  and  the  Madame  de  Pries,  the  most  prominent  ladies  of  the  court,  fas- 
cinated by  the  charm  of  that  art  which  lent  to  woman  an  indescribably  light 
and  ethereal  beauty — an  airy  likeness  in  flower-like  color.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  his  adopting  the  new  medium.  La  Tour  quickly  profited  by  the  pop- 
ularity which  Rosalba  Carriera  had  given  to  pastel.  .  .  . 

In  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  he  holds  a  great  and  important  place.  He  is 
represented  there  by  thirteen  pastels'  which  cast  into  the  shade  those  of  his 
predecessors  —  the  hard  and  dark  pastels  of  Vivien,  the  light  and  pleasing 
pastels  of  Rosalba  Carriera.  .  .  .  But  if  one  would  really  study  La  Tour, 
what  is  the  Louvre  compared  with  his  own  museum  at  Saint-Quentin  ?  Here 
it  is  not  a  question  of  some  dozen  pastels,  but  of  a  whole  gallery  filled  from  top 
to  bottom,  peopled,  crowded  to  the  extent  of  the  walls  with  the  master's  works; 
a  collection  of  more  than  eighty  portraits,  some  finished,  some  merely  sketched 
in,  unfolding  before  our  eyes  a  procession  of  the  men  and  women,  the  orders 
and  the  types  of  that  period,  showing  us  side  by  side,  in  the  closest  propin- 
quity, the  philosopher  Rousseau,  the  financier  La  Reyniere,  the  dancer 
Camargo  and  the  Mar(|uis  d'Argenson,  the  singer  Favart  and  the  economist 

'  Eleven  only  are  on  exhibition;   the  other  two  have  been  irreparably  injured. 
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Forbonnais,  the  clown  Manelli  and  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  the  Abbe  Le 
Blanc,  and  Silvestre,  and  the  tragic  poet  Crebillon  —  well-nigh  the  complete 
iconology  of  the  period. 

Astounding  collection  of  the  life  of  an  entire  society!  When  you  enter  the 
museum  a  strange  feeling  comes  over  you  s  ich  as  no  other  painting  of  the 
past  has  ever  produced:  all  these  heads  turn  as  if  to  look  at  you,  all  these  eyes 
gaze  upon  you,  so  that  it  seems  upon  entering  the  room,  where  all  these  lips 
have  apparently  been  just  hushed  to  silence,  as  if  you  had  interrupted  the  con- 
versation of  the  eighteenth  century.   .   .   . 

These  heads  by  La  Tour  are  alive,  not  only  because  they  are  so  admirably 
constructed,  so  accurately  drawn  as  to  produce  the  actual  illusion  of  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  individual  represented,  but  also  for  the  reason  that 
the  painter,  keenly  observant,  has  grasped  the  psychology  of  the  likeness. 
Great  physiognomist  that  he  is,  in  giving  us  a  portrait  of  the  man  he  gives  us 
also  a  portrait  of  the  man's  character.  These  heads  of  his  think,  speak,  make 
confessions,  and  impart  confidences.  To  the  eyes  of  all  La  Tour  has  given 
that  look  of  the  soul,  the  metis  oculorum,  that  expression  through  which  a 
man's  personality  is  revealed.  .  .  .  Diderot  misconceived  this  great  quality 
of  La  Tour's  talent,  in  failing  on  one  occasion  to  see  in  him  anything  but  a 
great  practitioner,  a  marvelous  technician.  La  Tour  is  more  than  that.  He 
himself  said  of  his  models:  "They  think  that  I  reproduce  only  the  features  of 
their  faces,  whereas,  all  unknown  to  them,  I  penetrate  to  the  very  depths  of 
their  beings  and  take  complete  possession  of  them." 

This  it  is  which  in  the  portraitist  surpasses  the  practitioner — the  effort  and 
the  ambition  to  be  with  his  pencil  a  father  confessor  of  mankind;  to  get  beneath 
the  surface  of  those  whom  he  paints  by  a  constant  and  searching  intercourse 
with  them;  to  draw  them  out  of  themselves;  "to  take  complete  possession 
of  them."  That  is  what  he  seeks  and  what  is  required  for  his  portraits; 
to  comprehend  a  man's  whole  nature,  to  indicate  it  by  some  habitual  pose, 
some  unconscious  gesture,  peculiar  attitude;  to  characterize  even  the  man 
of  the  world  by  some  mark  of  his  station  or  sign  of  his  profession— and 
such  were  the  high  ideal  and  lofty  ambition  pursued  by  La  Tour,  lifting  his 
aim  and  glory  as  an  artist  far  above  that  of  merely  a  great  technician.  .  .  . 

As  searchingly  as  he  paints  the  man,  so  does  he  also  paint  the  woman  of  his 
period.  In  portraying  her  he  expresses  the  thoughts  and  reflections  which 
filled  the  heads  of  those  fair  "readers  of  Newton."  He  invests  her  with  the 
depth,  the  variety,  and  the  complexity  of  her  nature;  and  while  retaining  her 
powder,  her  patches,  and  her  frills,  he  lifts  her  above  the  conventional  prerti- 
ness  too  freely  used  by  the  portraitists  of  that  day.  He  takes  from  her  those 
airs  of  an  animated  doll  which  in  contemporary  painting  have  made  her  typ- 
ical of  all  that  is  shallow,  silly,  and  frivolous.  The  painter  of  Marie  Leczinska 
and  of  Marie- Josephe  of  Saxony  invests  woman  with  a  sweet  devotion,  a 
thoughtful  kindliness,  a  seriousness  and  grace— all  the  most  delicate  quali- 
ties of  a  woman's  face  in  repose.   ... 

Compare  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  women  pictured  bv  La  Tour,  and 
you  will  find  that  not  one  is  insipid,  but  that  each  is  individual,  belonging 
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peculiarly  to  the  person  represented,  depicting  and  slightly  emphasizing  her 
character,  her  disposition,  her  wit,  her  heart,  her  soul.  Look,  for  example, 
at  the  portraits  of  those  two  women  smiling  as  they  hang  beside  one  another 
in  me  Museum  at  Saint-Quentin:  in  one  it  is  the  refined,  half-reserved  smile, 
delicate,  voluptuous,  and  spintuel,  of  the  woman  of  forty,  the  age  when  a 
woman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  at  the  height  of  her  powers,  a  smile 
which  seems  to  lose  itself  in  tender  memories,  spreading  over  the  plump  face 
even  to  the  laughing  modeling  of  the  dimples  of  the  cheeks,  veiling  the  soft 
gaiety  of  the  eyes;  and  alongside  of  this  what  a  contrast  we  find  in  the  lips  of 
this  sprightly  young  girl,  innocent,  soft,  ingenuous  lips,  parted  in  absolute  igno- 
rance of  life  with  a  smile  in  which  lies  the  pure  effrontery  of  seventeen  years! 
Here,  as  in  all  his  portraits  of  women.  La  Tour  shows  himself  to  be  the  most 
exquisite  draftsman  of  that  most  subtly  expressive  feature  of  a  woman's  face  — 
the  mouth.  .  .  . 

"A  magician" — that  was  the  epithet  which  Diderot  applied  to  the  pastel- 
list.  And  such  La  Tour  will  forever  remain.  His  work  is  a  magic  mirror  in 
which  the  dead  are  brought  to  life.  In  his  collection  of  contemporary  men 
and  women  the  spirit  of  history  is  revealed  to  us.  He  bids  us  enter  that  mar- 
velous picture-gallery  which  the  great  portrait-painters  of  truth  and  feeling, 
such  as  Holbein  and  Van  Dyck,  have  evoked  from  a  court  and  a  whole  society. 
Here  are  the  princes,  the  lords,  and  the  ladies  who  were  the  lights  of  Versailles; 
there  are  the  leaders  of  philosophy,  of  science,  of  art,  upon  whose  brows  the 
artist  recognized  genius,  and  whom  his  pencil,  so  cold  in  betraying  "imbe- 
ciles," has  portrayed  with  loving  enthusiasm.  Here  is  what  La  Tour  achieved 
and  what  he  has  left  us.  From  the  dust  of  his  crayons,  from  that  painting 
which  fell,  so  to  speak,  from  the  powder  of  that  epoch,  he  has  produced,  like 
some  delicate  and  fragile  spirit,  the  miraculous  illusion  of  eternal  life.  \n  his 
work  is  the  great  and  charming  portrait  of  France,  daughter  of  the  Regency 
and  mother  of  the  Revolution.  The  Museum  of  La  Tour  is  the  pantheon  of 
the  age  of  Louis  xv.;  of  its  spirit,  its  grace,  its  thought,  of  all  its  talents  and  of 
all  its  glories.  —  abridged  from  the  French 

LOUIS    GONSE  «LES    CHEFS- d'cEUVRE    DES    MUSEES    DE     FRANCE' 

1A  TOUR  possesses  all  the  qualities  essential  to  the  great  Interpreters  of 
■^  the  human  face — spirit,  fire,  an  exquisite  sense  of  proportion,  infallible 
taste,  and  a  technique  that  is  without  its  equal.  He  is,  moreover,  not  merely 
a  painter  of  the  outward  man,  but  understands  how  to  express  with  all  the 
force  of  the  moralist  the  social  position,  state  of  mind,  character,  and  tem- 
perament of  the  individual.   .   .   . 

Li  his  portraits  of  men  La  Tour  deduced  from  that  new  medium,  pastel, 
which  had  been  rendered  effeminate  by  Rosalba  Carriera,  something  virile, 
serious,  and  strong;  while  in  his  portraits  of  women  he  became  all  charm  and 
grace.  He  possessed  the  secret  of  making  them  beautiful  without  departing 
from  truth,  simply  by  means  of  the  illusion  of  life  and  an  intensity  of  expres- 
sion. 

His  genius  need  fear  nothing  from  time,  for  he  is  one  of  those  who  in  their 
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very  natures  appeal  to  every  mind;  he  belongs  indeed  to  all  times,  because  he 
is  simple,  because  he  is  natural,  and  because  his  work  has  the  quality  of  fas- 
cination and  of  truth  of  expression.  —  from  the  French 

HENRY     LAPAUZE  'MELANGES    SUR     L'ART     FRANCAIS" 

THE  Museum  of  La  Tour  at  Saint-Quentin  is  something  more  than  a 
museum — it  is  a  home,  where  dwells  the  spirit  of  that  charming  artist 
whose  works  are  among  the  most  expressive  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
this  quiet,  provincial  home  of  his  you  find  him  quite  alone — there  is  nothing 
to  distract  your  thoughts  from  him. 

What  a  sense  of  intimacy  is  in  those  three  little  rooms  whose  shutters  are 
carefully  opened  by  a  devoted  custodian  ever  mindful  of  the  injurious  contact 
of  daylight!  The  good  man,  duly  discreet  and  respectful,  betrays  his  zeal  by 
his  very  silence,  as  he  eagerly  notes  the  impression  produced  upon  the  visitor 
by  La  Tour's  portraits,  which  for  him  are  as  much  alive  as  if  they  were  a 
distinguished  family  whose  faithful  servitor  he  w^as.  A  family!  That  is  ex- 
actly the  word  which  should  be  applied  to  these  portraits,  notwithstanding 
the  various  origins,  the  diverse  characters  and  countenances  of  the  personages 
they  represent. 

Every  painter  of  strong  individuality  imparts  to  his  portraits  a  certain  gen- 
eral resemblance.  He  re-creates  the  personages  he  represents,  uniting  them 
by  the  common  bond  of  his  artistic  paternity.  One  and  all  have  derived  their 
being  from  him  before  entering  that  immovable  life  which  his  pencil  or  his 
brush  bestows  upon  them.  One  and  all  have  partaken  to  some  extent  of  his 
spirit.  And  if  this  spirit  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  his  times  it  will  leave 
on  every  face  the  particular  impress  of  that  period,  instinctively  emphasizing 
those  types  which  bear  most  markedly  any  one  general  trait,  so  that  in  some 
faces  the  character  of  an  entire  epoch  will  be  manifested  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  become  typical  even  while  retaining  their  own  individualities. 

To  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  in  the  work  of  any  other  artist  is  this 
the  case  with  La  Tour's  pastels.  This  it  is  which  explains  both  his  success 
while  living  and  the  temporary  disfavor  into  which  he  sank  later  on.  In  his 
lifetime  he  was  the  fashionable  painter.  The  greatest  ladies  of  the  great 
world  awaited  his  good  pleasure  to  pose  before  his  easel.  He  was  abominably 
rude  to  them,  and  yet  his  impertinences  were  not  resented.  Sometimes  he 
would  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  a  sitting  that  he  might  sketch  the  face  of  a 
grisette  or  little  dancer,  more  to  his  fancy  in  being  more  significant  of  that  gay 
and  daringly  sensual  spirit  which  appealed  to  both  his  heart  and  to  the  epoch 
in  which  he  lived.  In  short,  what  pleased  his  contemporaries  was  also  pleasing 
to  his  eye,  his  pencil,  and  to  his  eager  and  sensitive  nature — it  most  keenly 
appealed  to  his  artistic  temperament.  This  is  the  secret  not  only  of  the  un- 
bounded admiration  he  inspired,  but  of  the  deep  psychological  meaning  of 
his  work.    It  is  also  the  secret  of  his  posthumous  disfavor. 

When  the  pastels  of  which  Saint-Quentin  is  now  so  proud  were  offered  for 
sale  in  Paris  in  1812,  the  finest  among  them  did  not  bring  a  hundred  francs 
apiece.    Indeed,  a  portrait  of  Jean-Jac(jues  Rousseau  could  find  no  purchaser 
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at  more  than  three  francs.  The  heirs  of  Jean-Fran9ois  de  La  Tour,  to  whom 
the  portraits  belonged,  were  consequently  discouraged  and  gave  up  the  sale, 
and  it  is  to  this  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  we  owe  the 
fortunate  fact  that  this  precious  collection  was  not  scattered. 

But  how  was  it  that  this  artist,  so  famous  fifty  years  before,  met  with  so 
indifferent  a  reception  .?  Simply  because  neither  popular  taste  nor  interest  in 
1812  could  be  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1760.  In  its  warlike  passions,  its 
delirious  joy  over  victories  won,  the  new  century  gave  no  thought  to  pretty 
coquettes,  whose  intrigues  had  led  the  old  monarchy  into  fatal  disasters  and 
France  itself  into  the  Revolution.  A  wide  abyss  separated  the  two  eras.  What 
was  the  smile  of  a  Camargo  compared  with  a  war  bulletin  of  Napoleon's  f 
Military  painting  alone  appealed  to  the  public.  Under  a  ruler  who  loved, 
soldier-fashion,  for  a  brief  period,  in  the  interim  between  battles,  so  to  speak, 
the  twenty  years'  reign  of  a  Pompadour  were  scorned,  as  was  the  affability  of 
an  artist  who  had  flattered  that  soft,  pale  face,  silly  and  blundering  incarnation 
of  the  destinies  of  France.  Not  until  our  own  epoch,  absorbed  in  psycho- 
logical research,  eager  in  analyzing  souls,  did  La  Tour  recover  his  prestige. 
No  artist  is  more  satisfying  to  us  of  to-day,  because  none  was  more  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  times,  more  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  fri- 
volities which  characterized  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

La  Tour  is  typical  of  the  whole  eighteenth  century,  amorous  and  worldly, 
and  with  all  that  exaggerated  conventionality  which  fixes  a  psychological 
period  in  the  imagination  of  posterity.  The  flippant  sensuality  of  the  life  of 
that  day,  the  smattering  of  philosophy,  the  smiling  pedantry,  the  beauty 
which,  although  deified,  was  worshiped  only  in  a  superficial  way  with  neither 
dignity  nor  mystery,  find  expression  in  him,  and  him  alone.  And  to  it  all  he 
adds  the  supreme  gift,  not  only  of  life,  but  of  individual  life.  Beneath  the 
powder  of  his  pastels  he  incloses  living  beings  made  of  real  flesh  and  blood  and 
throbbing  with  emotion,  men  and  women  who,  even  under  the  spell  of  his 
great  pervading  spirit,  keep  their  own  individual  ways  of  feeling  and  loving. 
Each  one  of  them  remains  himself,  haunting  you  with  a  look,  or  it  may  be  a 
curl  of  the  lip,  peculiar  to  him  alone;  and  yet  on  those  lips  and  in  that  look 
hover  the  dreams  of  a  whole  generation  of  men  and  women,  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  hearts  long  since  turned  to  ashes. 

This  it  is  which  is  so  marvelous  in  La  Tour's  genius.  This  it  is  which  im- 
presses you  when  you  enter  the  three  little  rooms  of  the  Museum  of  Saint- 
Quentin,  where  the  eyes  of  all  those  portraits  —  eyes  charged  with  so  many 
memories — seem  to  fasten  themselves  upon  you.  .  .  . 

In  its  accuracy  La  Tour's  work  has  a  documentary  value.  No  one  can 
study  the  eighteenth  century  without  pausing  long  before  his  pastels.  Such 
faces  as  those  that  we  see  at  Saint-Quentin  summon  before  our  imagination  a 
society  at  once  recent  and  yet  long  past,  and  in  recalling  its  atmosphere,  its 
gesture,  and  its  voice,  make  it  live  again.  It  is  a  singular  illusion,  and  one  that 
no  other  paintings  of  that  period  produce  —  neither  the  too  literary  libertinism 
of  Fragonard,  nor  the  quasi-mythological  beauties  of  Nattier,  nor  yet  the  sen- 
timental and  artful  artlessness  of  (jreuze. 
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In  order  that  a  hundred  or  so  faces  should  bring  before  us  a  whole  epoch, 
was  it  not  necessary  for  the  instinct  of  the  painter  to  make  a  definite  choice 
from  among  his  models,  or  did  he  not  have  to  reproduce  for  us  that  special 
atmosphere  in  which  his  vision  saw  them  ?  When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  both 
these  conditions  exist  in  La  Tour's  work.  To  illustrate  the  point  there  can, 
of  course,  be  no  question  of  selecting  his  official  portraits;  for  as  we  look  at 
his  famous  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  the  Louvre,  so  conventional  in  face  and 
accessories,  a  marvel  of  art,  showing  the  favorite  not  as  she  was,  but  as  she 
wished  to  be,  or  when  we  study  the  faces,  too  pronounced  in  their  haughtiness, 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  prmces,  we  cannot  summon  to  our  minds  that  searcher 
of  consciences,  that  analyzer  of  character,  that  we  know  La  Tour  to  have  been. 
His  marvelous  virtuosity,  his  touch,  warm,  light,  and  vivacious,  his  attention 
to  detail,  the  wonderful  quality  of  his  flesh-tints,  beneath  which  we  seem  to 
see  the  rosy  flush  of  the  blood,  the  living  pulsations  of  the  tissues, —  all  these 
are  manifested  in  these  celebrated  pastels;  but  if  you  would  know  what  it 
was  that  he  sought  beneath  all  outward  features,  what  it  was  that  he  surprised 
in  the  play  of  expression,  then  go  to  Saint-Quentin!  There  in  the  presence  of 
his  studies,  the  "preparations,"  not  only  for  his  official  portraits,  but  for 
those  of  unknown  personages,  types  which  attracted  his  pencil,  and  which, 
pulsating  with  life,  he  transferred  to  his  paper  in  some  whim  of  psychological 
investigation,  you  will  discover  how  perfectly  he  understood  and  could  inter- 
pret the  spirit  of  his  day.  He  himself,  possessed  of  this  same  spirit— sensual, 
philosophic,  gay,  and  shrewd,  with  all  the  subtle  shades  of  sensuahty,  phi- 
losophy, gaiety,  and  shrewdness  which  characterize  his  contemporaries  de- 
lighted in  painting  those  in  whom  these  characteristics  predominated,  em- 
phasizing them,  and  even  imparting  them  when  they  were  lacking. 

For  with  La  Tour,  as  with  so  many  other  artists,  the  source  of  truth  some- 
times became  a  source  of  error.  His  strength  and  sincerity  of  expression 
when  translating  those  feelings  which  he  could  best  conceive  led  him  into  un- 
conscious mistakes  when  he  failed  to  encounter  them.  W  e  are  filled  with  ad- 
miration for  the  striking  psychological  power  of  his  pencil,  and  justly;  but 
nevertheless  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  this  insight,  however  keen,  was  not 
without  its  exceptions.  For  this  very  reason  it  was  the  more  concentrated,  the 
more  poignant,  in  interpreting  those  special  traits  which  were  most  significant 
of  his  epoch,  and  La  Tour's  glory  is  in  no  way  dimmed  when  we  aftirm  that 
certain  natures  wholly  escaped  him.  For  instance,  he  never  grasped  that  ct 
lean- Jacques  Rousseau.  The  salient  characteristics  of  courtezans,  dancers, 
and  abb6s  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  earnestness  of  the  Genevese 

philosopher.   ...  ^        ,  i      •     j  j     \i    ... 

What  then  are  the  principal  traits  which  La  Tour  has  emphasized  ?  .AboNe 
all  eaiety— a  gaiety  made  up  of  wit  and  sensuality  easily  satisfied.  I^a  lour 
depicts  a  happy  race  of  beings.  All  his  portraits  are  smiling,  but  with  this 
peculiarity:  nothing  commonplace  ever  spoils  that  expression,  which  more 
than  any  other  of  the  human  face  is  liable  to  become  tiresome.  Kach  smile 
has  its  own  special  character,  its  own  individual  meaning.  Fach  is  interesting 
in  a  diff-erent  way  by  reason  of  the  varying  shades  of  suavity,  ot  gentle  ra.l- 
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lery,  of  shrewdness,  or  of  voluptuous  pleasure,  and  all  bespeak  the  infinite 
variety  of  inward  dreams.  And  these  dreams  are  joyous  because  La  Tour 
created  his  work  at  a  period  in  the  world's  history  when  life  was  full  of  pleas- 
ure, when  a  realization  of  the  delights  of  mind,  heart,  and  senses  was  keenest. 
He  himself  enjoyed  success,  good  fortune,  and  love,  and,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  his  vigorous  manhood,  before  the  failure  and  weakness  of  old  age,  he  en- 
joyed his  riches,  albeit  in  the  same  superficial  fashion,  sceptical  and  sage, 
as  that  practised  by  his  contemporaries. 

In  those  upper  classes  of  society  from  which  La  Tour  took  his  models  the 
world  prided  itself  on  its  indifference.  Enthusiasm  was  expressed  only  for 
art  and  for  pleasure.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  passion,  scarcely  a  shadow 
of  sentiment — only  just  eriough  to  lend  languor  to  lovely  eyes.  Nothing  was 
taken  seriously,  not  even  war.  Courteous  and  gay  the  men  went  to  battle  as 
to  a  ball,  arrayed  in  an  equal  amount  of  finery.  The  women  followed,  pro- 
vided with  a  whole  arsenal  of  sweetmeats  and  frivolity.  Powder,  paint, 
patches,  and  furbelows  —  they  carried  with  them  as  much  ammunition  for 
captivating  hearts  as  did  the  men  for  fighting  battles.  .  .  . 

Such  was  the  society  which  La  Tour  portrayed,  and  it  is  the  people  who 
made  up  that  society  whom  one  sees  at  Saint-Quentin — light-hearted, 
beautiful,  gallant  and  bantering,  dainty  and  voluptuous.  In  their  youth  his 
women  are  bewitching;  in  their  maturity  they  are  gentle  and  adorable — all, 
even  the  least  attractive  among  them,  rendered  charming  by  love. 

La  Tour  was  too  completely  the  man  of  his  time  for  his  time  to  be  other 
than  subservient  to  him.  From  him  women  had  no  secrets;  the  loveliest  of 
them  completely  surrendered  themselves  to  him,  and  through  him  they  have 
come  down  to  us.  Go  then  and  visit  them  at  Saint-Quentin!  Not  even  their 
contemporaries  found  them  more  at  their  ease,  more  charming  in  their  grace, 
more  unreserved  in  their  voluptuous  beauty,  nor  did  they  receive  from  them 
glances  more  tender,  more  languishing,  or  more  full  of  challenge.  A  whole 
century  of  love  breathes  from  these  fair  faces  whose  beauty  charms  and  en- 
thralls our  hearts  —  from  the  French 

W.     E.     HENLEY  «ART    JOURNAL'    1887 

I  A  TOUR  was  the  Van  Dyck  of  pastel — the  Reynolds  of  the  age  of  Louis 
-^  XV.  He  had  the  public  at  his  feet;  when  he  gave  a  sitting  he  conferred  a 
favor.  His  vogue  was  equal  to  his  talent,  which  is  saying  much,  for  his  talent 
was  of  the  first  order. 

He  was  not  so  exquisite  a  poet  as  Watteau;  he  was  neither  so  original  a 
mind  nor  superlative  a  craftsman  as  Chardin;  the  fire  and  opulence  and 
variety  of  Boucher — as  of  a  Rubens  debauched  and  demoralized — were 
beyond  him.  But  he  was  himself,  and  in  his  way  he  was  superior  to  all  three. 
In  private  life  La  Tour  was  capricious,  tyrannical,  preeminently  vain;  he 
was  fond  of  money,  women,  good  living,  good  company.  He  had  a  spice  of 
the  philosopher  in  him,  he  liked  to  air  his  ideas;  he  was  addicted  to  the  in- 
coherent expression  of  those  windy  theories  which  were  the  spiritual  manner 
of  his  generation.    He  treated  his  sitters  as  his  obliged  and  humble  servants; 
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refused  to  paint  the  Pompadour  herself  except  on  his  own  terms  and  in  his 
own  fashion;  would  talk  reform  to  the  very  king;  set  what  price  he  pleased 
upon  his  work,  and  refused  to  let  things  go  till  they  were  paid  as  he  thought 
they  deserved.  His  character  was,  in  fine,  a  whole  pageant  of  humors — a 
procession  of  qualities  of  every  sort,  some  antic,  some  unpleasant,  some  ridic- 
ulous, some  contemptible.  But  behind  this  flighty  and  changeful  individuality 
there  was  an  artist  of  singular  talent  and  unrivaled  accomplishment,  endowed 
with  an  unalterable  firmness  of  purpose,  and  with  a  sincerity  and  a  conscien- 
tiousness that  nothing  could  impair.  La  Tour,  indeed,  was  great  alike  in 
draftsmanship  and  in  color,  in  the  management  of  draperies  and  accessories 
as  in  the  perception  and  the  presentation  of  character.  More  than  that,  he 
was  his  own  severest  critic,  and  would  suffer  nothing  to  leave  his  studio  until 
he  was  content  with  it.  His  portraits  are  triumphs  of  conscious  and  intelligent 
art.  He  had  reflected  on  the  difference  between  art  and  nature,  and  his  work 
is  such  an  "expression  of  life"  as  it  is  given  to  not  many  to  achieve. 

MAURICETOURNEUX  'LATOUR' 

LA  TOUR'S  rare  pastels  command  prices  to-day  far  beyond  what  their 
^  whimsical  authorwould  ever  have  dreamed  of  asking  for  them.  His  name 
is  now  familiar  to  all;  his  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  French  school  is  no 
longer  contested,  and  never  was  the  epithet  of  "great  magician,"  applied  to 
him  by  Diderot,  more  completely  justified.  Magician  he  is  indeed,  by  reason 
of  the  marvelous  power  of  life  which  breathes  from  his  portraits.  .  .  . 

In  writing  of  his  works  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1767  Diderot  says:  "Un- 
doubtedly one  great  merit  of  La  Tour's  portraits  is  that  they  are  excellent 
likenesses;  but  this  is  neither  their  sole  nor  is  it  their  chief  merit.  AH  the 
qualities  of  painting  are  to  be  found  in  them.  The  connoisseur  admires  them 
as  does  he  who  is  ignorant,  without  ever  having  seen  the  personages  the}-  rep- 
resent.   Real  flesh  and  blood — life  itself — are  in  them. 

"  But  why  do  we  feel  so  surely  that  they  are  portraits  ?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  head  drawn  from  the  artist's  imagination  and  one  that  is  from 
a  living  model  ^  How  can  we  say  of  one  taken  from  life  that  it  is  well  drawn, 
when  one  corner  of  the  mouth  goes  up  and  the  other  goes  down  r  W'hen  one 
of  the  eyes  is  smaller  and  lower  than  the  other  ?  When  all  the  established  rules 
of  drawing  are  violated  in  the  position,  the  size,  the  shape,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  features  ?  In  La  Tour's  works  is  nature  herself.  They  are  the  deHbcrate 
portrayal  of  her  imperfections,  as  is  seen  every  day  in  real  lite.  This  is  not 
poetry;  it  is  simply  painting." 

La  Tour  himself,  moreover,  betrayed  to  Diderot  the  secret  of  his  constant 
preoccupation,  and  of  his  superiority  over  his  predecessors  and  rivals,  when 
he  gave  expression  to  the  following  wise  reflections:  "In  nature,  and  conse- 
quently in  art,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  idle,  meaningless  creature;  every  living 
being  has  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  bears  the  marks  of  his  experience. 
The  main  point  is,  therefore,  to  note  well  those  marks  which  lite  has  lett  upon 
his  face,  so  that  in  painting  a  king,  a  priest,  a  philosopher,  or  a  street-porter, 
each  may  be  as  typical  as  possible  of  his  station  in  life."  .  .  . 
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In  his  large  portraits  La  Tour  did  not  fail  to  place  the  personages  he  was 
representing  in  appropriate  settings.  President  Rieux  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour  are  surrounded  with  objects  indicative  of  their  rank  and  their 
character;  but  generally  speaking,  the  artist  did  not  require  any  such  settings 
as  those  to  which  Rigaud,  Largilliere,  Nattier,  de  Troy,  Tocque,  and  Tour- 
nieres  sacrificed  so  much,  and  one  would  search  in  vain  throughout  his  work 
for  any  allegories. 

If  in  the  modern  French  school  La  Tour  is  the  most  powerful  interpreter 
of  the  human  face,  he  is  also  the  first  in  point  of  date  who  sought  for  and 
attained  that  realism  of  which  Sainte-Beuve  has  said  that  it  charms  and  in- 
terests serious  minds  whenever  they  find  in  the  art  it  inspires  style,  feeling, 
and  an  ideal.  —  from  the  French 


Ci)e  5^orfes  of  3La  Cour 

DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE     PLATES 
<MADAMEDE    POMPADOUR"  PLATEI 

AT  the  Salon  of  1755  La  Tour  exhibited  but  one  pastel — the  full-length 
-/a.  portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  here  reproduced,  for  which  he  had 
received  the  then  princely  sum  of  24,000  francs.  Upon  entering  the  room  in 
the  Louvre  where  this  work  now  hangs,  all  eyes  are  at  once  attracted  by  its 
beauty.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  dressed  in  a  rich  robe  of  white  satin  cov- 
ered with  an  elaborately  flowered  design  in  gold  and  various  colors,  with  lace 
ruffles  in  her  elbow-sleeves  and  bows  of  pale  lavender  ribbon  in  the  front  of 
her  low-cut  bodice,  is  seated  beside  a  table  on  which  are  placed  a  globe,  a 
number  of  volumes  and  engravings — all  indicative  of  the  tastes,  at  once  seri- 
ous and  sentimental,  of  the  favorite  of  Louis  xv.  In  her  hands  she  lightly 
holds  a  music-book,  from  whose  pages  she  has  turned  as  if  attracted  by  some 
sound.  Her  head,  with  its  short  wavy  hair  and  little  curls  arranged  in  rows, 
their  blond  tint  scarce  hidden  beneath  a  slight  covering  of  powder,  is  relieved 
against  a  background  of  light  blue — the  prevailing  hue  of  this  marvelous 
pastel,  which  Sainte-Beuve  has  called  "a  melody  even  more  than  a  harmony." 
"The  beauty  of  the  accessories,  and  the  astonishing  skill  with  which  they 
are  rendered,"  says  Lady  Dilke,  "constitute  the  chief  attraction  of  this  cele- 
brated portrait,  for  the  head  of  the  marquise  herself  recalls  D'Argenson's 
criticism  of  her  charms,  'blonde  and  white,  but  without  distinctive  features,' 
and  not  even  the  fair  bloom  in  which  La  Tour's  magic  has  enveloped  his  sub- 
ject can  prevent  the  woman  herself  from  suffering  eclipse.  The  pretty  face 
of  the  favorite  fades  as  we  detail  the  lovely  patterning  of  her  skirts,  read  the 
titles  of  her  books,  and  marvel  at  the  exquisite  perfection  with  which  the  in- 
struments which  indicate  her  various  accomplishments  are  brought  before 
us.  .  .  .  We  have  been  told  that  'art  more  than  nature  modeled  the  physi- 
ognomy of  Madame  de  Pompadour,'  and  it  is  possibly  due  to  the  artificial 
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bearing  and  expression  of  his  sitter  that  we  miss  in  this — the  greatest  page 
which  La  Tour  has  left  us,  which  may  indeed  be  held  to  be  the  greatest 
triumph  of  his  art — that  air  of  reaHty  and  individuahty  which  delights  us  in 
so  many  of  his  lesser  works." 

«M  ARIE-JOSEPHE    OF    SAXONY,     DAUPHINESS     OF     FRANCE"  PLATE     II 

MARIE-JOSEPHE,  daughter  of  Augustus  in.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
King  of  Poland,  was  just  past  fifteen  when,  in  February,  1747,  she  was 
married  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  xv.,  King  of  France.  Although  not 
handsome,  she  was  by  no  means  unattractive  in  appearance.  Her  face,  with 
its  large  blue  eyes,  full  lips,  and  somewhat  prominent  nose,  was  offset  by 
beautiful  blond  hair;  unfortunately,  her  fair  complexion  was  concealed,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  beneath  a  thick  coating  of  paint. 

Brought  up  in  the  art-loving  atmosphere  of  the  court  of  Saxony,  Marie- 
Josephe,  young  though  she  was,  possessed  discriminating  taste  in  matters  per- 
taining to  art,  and  when  it  was  proposed  that  her  portrait  should  be  painted, 
she  selected  La  Tour  for  the  task. 

"Not  in  full  dress,  nor  with  all  the  decorations  she  was  entitled  to  wear,  do 
we  see  the  dauphiness  in  La  Tour's  pastel  of  1749,"  writes  Casimir  Stryienski, 
"but  so  modestly  attired  that  although  she  has  an  air  of  distinction  we  should 
never  suppose  that  she  belonged  to  the  court  circle.  Her  simple  gown  of  white 
Indian  damask  is  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  bows  of  gray-blue  ribbon,  and 
on  her  head  is  a  little  cap  with  strings  of  the  same  shade  of  blue.  A  diamond 
decoration,  the  only  insignia  of  royalty,  is  fastened  to  her  bodice  with  a  knot 
of  pink.  The  face  lacks  animation,  the  expression  is  sad.  Hanging  as  this 
portrait  does  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  as  a  pendant  to  La  Tour's  pastel  of 
Marshal  Saxe  (see  plate  v),  it  seems  cold  by  comparison  with  the  look  of  life 
that  animates  the  face  of  the  soldier.  This,  however,  is  but  an  indication  of 
the  sincerity  of  La  Tour's  talent.  He  never  gave  his  sitters  conventional 
smiles,  and  therefore  all  the  sorrow  that  then  oppressed  the  heart  of  the 
princess,  who  was  not  beloved  by  her  young  husband,  is  here  so  truly  rendered 
that  the  portrait  becomes  a  psychological  document  epitomizing  the  sadness 
of  the  dauphiness  during  the  early  years  of  her  residence  in  France." 

«L0UISXV.,KINGOFFRANCE'  PLATE     III 

LA  TOUR  has  here  represented  the  king  of  France,  Louis  xv.,  in  armor, 
^  wearing  diagonally  across  his  breast  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  suspended  about  his  neck  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Over 
his  right  shoulder  is  a  mantle  embroidered  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  richly  edged 
and  lined  with  ermine.  His  white  powdered  wig.  tied  with  a  ribbon  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  contrasts  with  his  dark  eyes. 

The  portrait,  while  lacking  in  the  quality  of  keen  interpretation  of  character 
which  stamps  La  Tour's  renderings  of  less  august  personages,  exemplifies  the 
artist's  admirable  power  of  drawing,  his  attention  to  and  finish  of  detail,  and 
his  complete  mastery  of  technique.  It  hangs  in  the  pastel  collection  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  and  measures  twenty-five  and  a  half  inches  high  by  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  inches  wide. 
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'PORTRAITOFMANELLI'  PLATEIV 

THIS  portrait,  now  in  the  Museum  of  La  Tour  at  Saint-Quentin,  repre- 
sents Manelli,  leading  buffoon  in  the  troupe  of  ItaHan  opera-singers 
whose  appearance  in  Paris  divided  society  there  into  two  opposite  factions. 
One  of  these  factions,  formed  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  all  the  great 
world,  including  royalty  itself,  declared  in  favor  of  French  music,  while  the 
other,  composed  of  true  connoisseurs,  men  of  taste  and  talent,  enthusiastically 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  foreigners.  In  such  a  division  La  Tour,  as  might 
be  supposed,  unhesitatingly  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  last-named 
party,  and,  as  the  Italian  troupe  was  eventually  banished  by  royal  command, 
the  exhibition  at  the  Salon  of  1753  of  his  portrait  of  Manelli  was  in  a  way  an 
act  of  opposition  to  the  king,  wholly  in  conformity  with  the  audacious  artist's 
independent  spirit. 

No  portrait  by  his  hand  is  more  characteristic  of  La  Tour's  genius  than  is 
this  wonderful  pastel  of  Manelli,  in  his  blue  coat  ornamented  with  gold  bands 
and  buttons,  his  gay  salmon-pink  ribbons,  and  powdered  wig  fantastically 
arranged,  and  with  his  comical  features  distorted  in  a  laughing  grimace.  So 
true  to  life,  so  representative  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  is  his  marvel- 
ously  drawn  face,  that  we  feel  the  justice  of  the  words  of  La  Tour's  contem- 
porary, Du  Plaquet,  who  declared  that  even  if  Manelli  were  divested  of  his 
theatrical  costume  and  ridiculous  wig,  he  would  none  the  less  remain  unmis- 
takably a  typical  Italian  clown. 

'PORTRAIT  OF  MARSHAL  SAXE'  PLATE  V 

COUNT  MAURICE  of  Saxony,  better  known  as  Marshal  Saxe,  was  born 
at  Goslar,  Germany,  in  i6g6,  and  died  in  France,  at  the  Chateau  of 
Chambord,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  a 
soldier,  serving  under  Marlborough  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
and  under  Prince  Eugene  against  the  Turks.  At  twenty-four  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  French  army,  and  was  finally,  in  1747,  made  marshal-general 
of  France.  His  career  was  marked  by  a  series  of  victories,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  were  those  of  Fontenoy,  Raucoux,  and  Lalfeld.  A  hand- 
some man  and  endowed  with  great  powers  of  fascination,  Maurice  of  Saxony 
was  as  typical  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  as  was  the  artist  whose  portrait  of 
him  is  here  reproduced.  Indeed,  as  one  of  La  Tour's  biographers  has  said, 
"The  conqueror  of  Fontenoy  and  the  pastellist  of  Saint-Quentin  were  kindred 
spirits.  Both  were  full  of  wit  and  imagination,  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  outspoken 
''n  their  talk,  and  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  when  the  marshal  posed 
before  La  Tour's  easel,  the  conversations  which  took  place  did  not  lack  spice." 
La  Tour  is  known  to  have  drawn  several  portraits  of  Marshal  Saxe;  one  is 
in  the  Museum  at  Saint-Quentin,  one  is  in  the  Louvre,  another  is  in  private 
possession,  while  the  one  here  given  is  in  the  pastel  room  of  the  Royal  Gallery, 
Dresden.  In  this  striking  portrait  Maurice  of  Saxony  wears  a  red  coat 
bordered  with  brown  fur.  His  blue  eyes  with  their  heavy  brows,  his  powdered 
hair,  well-formed  nose  and  mouth,  and  lifelike  expression  are  all  rendered 
with  a  strength  and  justness  which  make  this  pastel  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  La  Tour's  work. 
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'THE    ABBE    HUBER'  PLATE    VI 

LA  TOUR  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers  and  success  in  1742,  the  year  in 
J  which  he  achieved  that  triumph  of  the  art  of  pastel,  the  portrait  of  the 
Abbe  Huber  here  reproduced.  This  famous  work,  regarded  by  many  as  the 
artist's  masterpiece,  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Saint-Quentin.  It  measures 
two  feet  seven  inches  high  by  three  feet  three  inches  wide. 

The  Abbe  Huber,  a  close  friend  of  the  artist's,  is  here  represented  in  a  dark 
gray  coat  and  wearing  a  gray  powdered  wig.  Seated  on  the  edge  of  an  arm- 
chair, he  rests  his  elbow  upon  a  table  covered  with  greenish  blue  damask,  as 
he  peruses  the  pages  of  a  thick  volume  bound  in  calf  and  with  light  red  edges 
supported  upon  two  large  books  before  him.  That  the  light  from  its  candles 
may  fall  upon  his  page,  a  two-branched  gilded  candlestick  has  been  placed 
upon  a  box  close  by,  but  so  absorbed  is  the  abbe  in  his  reading  that  he  is  en- 
tirely unmindful  of  the  flaring  flame  of  one  of  the  candles,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  its  mate  has  just  gone  out,  and  amidst  a  cascade  of  melted  wax 
is  sending  forth  from  its  wick  ring  after  ring  of  dark  smoke. 

Such  is  the  simple  subject  of  this  marvelously  lifelike  picture.  "An  abbe, 
a  book,  and  two  candles  —  of  these,"  write  the  De  Goncourts,  "La  Tour, 
with  the  beauty  of  truth  and  the  charm  of  light,  has  created  a  masterpiece 
which  raises  a  pastel  almost  to  the  plane  of  a  Rembrandt." 

'MARIE    LECZINSKA,     QJJ  EENOF     FRANCE'  PLATE    \' II 

I  A  TOUR'S  famous  portrait  of  Marie  Leczinska,  the  Polish  princess  who 
^  became  the  wife  of  Louis  xv.,  King  of  France,  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
of  1748,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

"It  is  delicious  in  the  soft  and  beautiful  shading  of  the  face,"  say  the  De 
Goncourts.  "in  the  modeling  of  the  tender  flesh,  the  rendering  of  the  delicate 
complexion — the  complexion  of  a  recluse — on  which  the  light  falls  gently 
and  which  is  brought  into  harmonious  relation  with  the  prevailing  tone  by 
little  suggestions  of  pure  yellow  in  the  bluish  notes  of  the  half-tints.  In  the 
kindly  expression  of  the  face  lurks  a  slight  smile,  skilfully  rendered,  which 
plays  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  The  light  touch  of  the  pastel,  hardly 
more  than  a  glazing  of  the  crayon,  so  to  speak,  imparts  to  the  whole  head  the 
transparency  of  living  flesh.  In  the  much-trimmed  dress,  all  adorned  with 
furbelows  and  ornaments  intermingled  with  chenille,  braid,  gold,  and  frills 
of  lace,  marked  at  intervals  with  bunches  of  some  kind  of  passementerie,  the 
pastellist  has  achieved  wonders  in  skill  of  execution." 

This  portrait  of  Marie  Leczinska  was  regarded  as  the  best  ot  the  ni.nu' 
likenesses  of  the  queen,  and  we  are  told  that  in  painting  his  large  state  por- 
trait of  her,  Vanloo  copied  the  face  from  the  pastel  b\-  La  Tour. 

'PORTRAIT     OF     LOUIS     DESILVESTRE'  PLATE    VIM 

THIS  famous  pastel,  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  at  Saint- 
Quentin,  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1753,  where  it  excited  great  ad- 
miration. It  represents  the  painter  Louis  de  Silvestrc,  director  of  the  PVcnch 
Royal  Academy  in  1752. 
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The  De  Goncourts  characterize  this  work  as  "an  admirable  study,  in  which 
art  has  with  all  sincerity  faithfully  portrayed  the  face  of  an  old  man — the 
clear  cold  tints  of  aged  flesh,  the  delicate  peach-like  tone  of  the  complexion, 
the  furrows  and  wrinkles  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  years,  the  deep  lines 
in  the  forehead,  the  loose  flabbiness  of  the  cheeks  and  chin,  that  absence  of 
firmness  in  the  features  which  is  peculiar  to  old  age  —  all  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  countenance  of  this  octogenarian." 

In  addition  to  the  strong  modeling  and  vigorous  handling  of  this  portrait, 
it  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  La  Tour's  consummate  skill  in  the  use  of 
color.  The  pale  lavender  of  the  turban  is  brought  into  harmonious  relation 
with  the  light  blue  of  the  dressing-gown  by  means  of  the  touches  of  pinkish- 
gray  which  form  a  vague,  flower-like  pattern  over  its  surface.  An  easel,  on 
which  is  placed  an  unfinished  canvas  covered  with  blue  sky,  stands  at  one 
side.    The  whole  is  relieved  against  a  dark  gray  background. 

'LOUIS,     DAUPHIN     OF     FRANCE'  PLATE     IX 

LOUIS,  dauphin  of  France,  son  of  Louis  xv.,  is  shown  in  this  portrait  at 
-^  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.  He  wears  a  rose-colored  coat  crossed  from  right 
to  left  by  the  broad  blue  watered  ribbon  of  the  (3rder  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
cross  of  the  same  order  being  fastened  on  his  left  side.  His  hair  is  powdered 
white,  and  is  tied  at  the  back  with  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

Born  in  1729,  the  dauphin  was  married  at  sixteen  to  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Philip  v..  King  of  Spain.  By  the  death  of  this  princess  a  year  later,  he  was 
left  a  widower,  and  accordingly  a  second  marriage  was  promptly  arranged, 
the  choice  falling  upon  Marie- josephe  of  Saxony  (see  plate  11).  As  he  himself 
did  not  outlive  the  king,  his  father,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  born  of  his 
second  marriage  succeeded  to  the  title  of  dauphin  and  eventually  to  the  throne 
of  France  as  Louis  xvi. 

The  pastel  here  reproduced  measures  twenty  inches  high  by  eighteen  inches 
wide.    It  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

'two  studies  of  HEADS'  PLATE  X 

"TN  their  life  and  freshness,"  writes  M.  Louis  Gonse,  "nothing  could  be 
JL  more  precious  nor  more  charming  than  La  Tour's  '  preparations' — those 
studies  which  he  made  directly  from  life,  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  inspiration, 
and  which,  later,  he  used  in  constructing  his  finished  portraits.  It  is  in  these 
spontaneous  creations  that  his  genius  is  seen  to  be  unique,  that  it  shines  in  all 
its  force  and  brilliancy,  with  its  inequalities,  its  daring  ventures,  and  its  irre- 
sistible and  surprising  beauties." 

The  two  studies  reproduced  in  plate  x  are  among  the  most  attractive  of 
the  many  examples  of  La  Tour's  "preparations"  in  the  Museum  at  Saint- 
Quentin.  Drawn  in  crayon  on  blue  paper  measuring  some  fifteen  inches  high 
by  twelve  inches  wide,  these  fair  smiling  faces  are  fascinating  by  reason  of 
the  strong  yet  delicate  (|uality  of  life  with  which  the  artist  in  a  few  telling  lines 
has  endowed  them. 

No  name  has  come  down  to  us  lo  reveal  the  identity  of  this  woman,  charm- 
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ing  in  her  tranquil  beauty,  with  her  red  lips  curved  in  an  inscrutable  smile, 
her  dark  eyes  and  level  brows,  and  gray  powdered  hair  in  which  a  touch  of 
color  is  given  by  a  knot  of  blue  ribbon.  Equally  unknown  is  the  young  girl, 
and  even  more  lovely.  The  soft,  rosy  flesh,  the  rounded  outline  of  the  face,  the 
fair  skin  and  slightly  powdered  hair,  the  look  of  innocent  surprise,  and  here, 
too,  the  smile  about  the  red  lips,  and  reflected  in  the  blue  eyes  with  their  deli- 
cately penciled  dark  brows, — all  these  La  Tour  has  made  immortal  on  this 
bit  of  faded  blue  paper  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  magic  pencil. 

A    LIST    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    PASTELS     BY    LA    TOUR 
IN     PUBLIC    COLLECTIONS 

FRANCE.  Aix,  Museum  :  The  Due  de  Villars  —  Amiens,  Museum  of  Picardy:  Por- 
trait of  La  Tour  (see  page  148)  —  Dijon,  Museum-.  Portrait  of  La  Tour — Laon,  Mu- 
seum: President  Henault — Paris,  Louvre:  Louis  xv  (Plate  hi);  Marie  Leczinska  (Plate 
vii);  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France  (Plate  ix);  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France;  Marie-Josephe  of 
Saxony;  Marshal  Saxe;  Mme.  de  Pompadour  (Plate  i);  Ph.  Orry,  Comte  de  Vignory;  The 
Painter  Chardin;  Rene  Fremin;  Portrait  of  La  Tour — Saint-Quentin,  Museum:  The 
Abbe  Huber  (Plate  vi);  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere;  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony;  The  Marquis  de 
Voyer  d'Argenson;  Diogenes  (study);  Louis  de  Silvestre  (Plate  viii);  The  Painter  Ver- 
nezobre;  Madame  de  la  Poupliniere;  Portrait  of  Dupeuch;  Jfean  Monnet;  Le  Riche  de  La 
Poupliniere;  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau;  Francois  Dachery;  Charles  Parrocel;  Portrait  of 
Manelli  (Plate  iv);  Charles  Maron;  JeanRestout;  Study  for  Portrait  of  Dachery;  De  Neu- 
ville;  Charles  Duclos;  Study  of  a  Man;  The  AbbePommyer;  The  Abbe  Le  Blanc;  Father 
Emmanuel;  Marshal  Saxe;  The  Economist  Forbonnais;  Young  Girl  with  a  Dove  and  Young 
Girl  with  a  Crown  (copies  by  La  Tour  of  pastels  by  Rosalba  Carriera);  Boy  Drinking  (copy 
by  La  Tour  of  a  picture  by  Murillo);  Baroness  Van  Tuyll;  A  Head  (copy  by  La  Tour); 
Madame  Boette  de  Saint-Leger;  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France;  The  Painter  Chardin;  Mile. 
Puvigne;  Study  of  a  Head  said  to  be  Jean  Monnet;  Mme.  Roussel  (?);  Sketch  for  Portrait 
of  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crebillon;  Christine  of  Saxony  (?);  M.  de  Julienne;  Head  of  a 
Woman;  An  Unknown  Man  (sketch);  Mme.  Masse;  The  Due  de  Bourgogne;  Mme.  du 
Barry  (?);  Prince  Clement  of  Saxony;  Study  of  Head  of  Unknown  Woman  (see  plate  x); 
Study  of  Head  of  Young  Girl  (see  plate  x);  Study  for  Portrait  of  Bailiff  of  Breteuil;  Study 
for  Portrait  of  Marie-Josephe  of  Saxony;  Study  for  Portrait  of  Monmartel;  The  Dancer, 
Mile.  Camargo;  Study  for  Portrait  of  Marie  Leczinska;  Eight  Studies  of  Heads  of  Unknown 
Women;  Study  for  Portrait  of  Mile.  Dangeville;  Mile.  Clairon;  Portrait  of  La  Tour;  Mile. 
Eel  (study);  Three  Studies  of  Heads;  Study  for  Portrait  of  Louis  xv. ;  Study  for  Portrait 
of  Mme.  de  Pompadour;  Six  Studies  of  Heads  of  Unknown  Men;  The  Actress  Mme. 
Favart  (study);  Study  for  Portrait  of  Marie-Josephe  of  Saxony;  Jean  Le  Rond  d'  .^lembcrt; 
Marshal  of  Lowendal  (?);  Study  for  Portrait  of  Mme.  Rougeau;  Study  for  Portrait  of  Mme. 
de  Pompadour;  The  Dauphiness  and  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  — GERM  ANY.  Dresden, 
Royal  Gallery:  Marie-Josephe  of  Saxony  (Plate  11);  Marshal  S.axe  (Plate  v)  — SWIT- 
ZERLAND.   Geneva,  Museum:  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 
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A     LIST    OF     THE     PRINCIPAL     BOOKS    AND     MACJAZINE    ARTICLES 
DEALING     WITH     LA    TOUR 

ALEXANDRE,  A.  Histoirepopulaire  de  lapeinture:  ecole  fran9aise.  Paris  [1893]  — 
X~\.  Bengesco,  M.  La  Tour  (in  La  Grande  Encyclopedic).  Paris,  1886-1902  —  Blanc, 
C.  Histoire  des  peintres  de  toutes  les  ecoles:  ecole  fran^aise.  Paris,  1862  —  Blanc,  C. 
Grammaire  des  arts  du  dessin.  Paris,  1867 — Bucelly  d'Estrees.  De  La  Tour.  Paris, 
1831 — Champfleury.  Les  peintres  de  Laon  et  de  Saint-Quentin.  Paris,  1855  —  Champ- 
fleury.  La  Tour.  Paris,  1886  —  Chennevieres,  P.  de.  Maurice-Quentin  de  La  Tour. 
Paris,  1854  —  Correspondance  de  M.— Q^  de  La  Tour,  suivie  de  documents  nouveaux. 
Paris,  1885 — Desmaze,  C.  L'ceuvre  du  peintre  Delatour  a  Saint-Qiientin.  Saint-Quentin 
and  Paris,  1877 — Desmaze,  C.  Maurice-Q^ientin  de  La  Tour,  peintre  du  roi  Louis  xv. 
Paris,  1854 — Desmaze,  C.  Le  reliquaire  de  M.-Q^de  La  Tour,  sa  correspondance  et  son 
oeuvre.  Paris,  1874  —  Diderot,  D.  Salons  (in  QEuvres  completes).  Paris,  1821  — 
DiLKE,  E.  F.  S.  French  Painters  of  the  XVIIIth  Century.  London,  1899  — Du  PLAguET. 
Eloge  historique  de  Maurice-Quentin  de  La  Tour.  Saint-Qi;entin  and  Paris,  1788  — 
Fleury,  E.  Catalogue  raisonne  de  la  collection  M.-Q.  de  La  Tour  a  Saint-Quentin. 
Saint-Qiientin,  1904  —  Goncourt,  E.  and  J.  de.  L'art  du  dix-huitieme  siecle.  Paris, 
1881  — 1882  —  GoNSE,  L.  Les  chefs-d'oeuvre  des  Musees  de  France.  Paris,  1900  — 
Guiffrey,  J.  Madame  de  Pompadour  (in  Jouin's  Chefs-d'oeuvre).  Paris,  1895  —  Hous- 
SAYE,  A.  Galerie  du  xviiie  siecle.  Paris,  1890  —  Lapauze,  H.  La  Tour  au  Musee 
de  Saint-Quentin.  Paris,  1904  —  Lapauze,  H.  Melanges  sur  Tart  fran9ais.  Paris, 
1905 — Lapauze,  H.  Les  pastels  de  Maurice-Quentin  de  La  Tour  a  Saint-Quentin 
(avec  une  preface  par  G,  Larroumet).  Paris  [1899] — Lecocq,  G.  Documents  inedits 
sur  M.-Q.  de  La  Tour.  Saint-Quentin,  1876  —  Mariette,  P.  J.  Abecedario.  Paris, 
1859-1860  —  Marsy,  A.  DE.  Maurice-Quentin  de  La  Tour.  [Saint-Quentin,  1874]  — 
Merson,  O.  La  peinturefran^aiseau  xviie  siecle  etau  xviiie.  Paris[i9oo] — Patoux,  A. 
L'ceuvre  de  M.  de  La  Tour  au  Musee  de  Saint-Qiientin.  Saint-Quentin,  1882  —  Pinset, 
R.,  ANDd'AuRiAC,  J.  Histoire  du  portrait  en  France.  Paris,  1884  —  Reiset,  F.  Notice 
des  dessins,  cartons,  pastels,  etc.,  au  Musee  du  Louvre.  Paris  [i 878-1 880]  — Sainte- 
Beuve,  C.-A.  Causeries  du  lundi.  Paris.  1 851-1862 — Tourneux,  M.  La  Tour. 
Paris  [1904] — Wyzewa,  T.  de,  and  Perreau,  X.  Les  grands  peintres  de  la  France. 
Paris,  1890. 

magazine  articles 

LART,  1876:  P.  Rioux-Maillon;  Un  pastel  de  La  Tour.  1S76:  C.  Desmaze;  Le  pre- 
1  mier  amour  du  peintre  M.-Q^de  La  Tour.  1879:  P.  Burty;  Les  maitres fran^ais  — 
Art  Journal,  1887:  W.  E.  Henley;  La  Tour  —  Les  Arts,  1904:  F.  Masson;  La  Tour 
au  Musee  de  Saint-Quentin.  1904:  M.  Tourneux;  Collection  de  M.  Jacques  Doucet: 
pastels  et  dessins  —  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  i860:  A.  de  la  Fizcliere;  L'art  et  les 
temmes  en  France:  Madame  de  Pompadour.  1867:  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt;  La  Tour. 
1882:  C.  de  Ris;  L'oeuvre  de  Maurice-Quentin  de  Latour.  1885:  Baron  R.  Portalis;  Ex- 
position des  pastellistes  fran9ais.  1885:  J. -J.  Guiffrey;  Correspondance  ineditc  de  Maii- 
rice-(.i^ientin  de  La  Tour.  1885:  M.  Tourneux;  La  Tour  chez  ses  notaires.  1899:  M. 
Tourneux;  La  vie  et  l'oeuvre  de  Maurice-Qvientin  de  La  Tour.  1902:  C.  Stryienski; 
Marie-Josephe  de  Saxe,  dauphine,  et  ses  peintres.  1904:  M.  Tourneux;  Etudes  d'icono- 
graphie  fran9aise;  identification  de  deux  modeles  de  La  Tour.  1905:  P.  Godet;  Un  portrait 
inedit  de  La  Tour  —  International  Studio,  1904:  Armand  Dayot;  The  French  Pas- 
tellists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — Revue  dks  deux  mondes,  1891:  P.  Godet;  Unejeune 
fille  du  xvnie  siecle.    D'apres  une  correspondance  inedite. 
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F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.'s  Artists  Oil  Colors 

In  the  Patent  Solid  Head  Collapsible  Tubes 
An  Unleakable  Perfect  Container 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.'S  ARTISTS^  TUBE   PAINTS 

Are  ground  to  that  consistency  desired  by  professional 
artists,  and  are  selected  with  the  greatest  care 

New  York:    101   Fulton    Street  p       \\7'       TiFVOF     F^    CCi   Chicago:    176   Randolph   Street 
Corner  William  Street  *•  •      VV  .     ±JL,\KJLi     %.jr'    \jKJ,  And  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


poi^rroLio  OF  ^ketciu^s 

SHOWING   ^OO  T^ODE/LS ,    TOR,  23<t-  IN  STAMP5. 
(TO  BE,  DEDTJCTE/D   FItOT\  FIRST  PURGrtASE-.) 


^  3 'West    4-2.nd  vSt.,;^«,-w-Yorh.- 

SS5l^FoH^5Si     ^'^THE/'JQJ^  OFTHE     POPUL91Ii  SHOP. 


<2> 


TRADE 


MARK 


^C^^ 


To  commemorate  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan  by  Hendrik  Hud- 
son, the  Delft  Company  will  issue  a  limited  number  of  ap- 
propriate hand-painted  plaques,  with  an  authentic  portrait 
of  the  famous  discoverer.  The  issue  will  be  limited  to  200 
plaques  costing  $100  each,  and  200  plaques  costing  $6^ 
each.      Write  for  circular  to 

THE     DELFT    COMPANY 

432   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States  ot  the 
Delftware  Manufactory,  late  Joost  Thoott  and 
Labouchere  of  Dclft  (Holland),  established 
1655. 
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F.  W.  KALDENBERG'S  SONS,  95  NEw^oR^k 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  ]IIeer§clisiiiiii  stud  Briar  Pipes 

THIS  cut  represents  one  of  our  most  desirable  French  Briar  Pipes ;  it  is 
"Masterful"  iu every  i-espect.  Very  easily  cleaned  and  cannot  get  out  of 
order.  The  amber  is  simply  pushed  into  the  aperture  and  slightly  turned,  so  as 
to  wedge  it  in  position.  We  will  forward  this  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed,  to 
any  part  of  the  world  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar,  which  is  one-half  the  regular 
value,  or  the  same  pii)e  in  linest  quality  of  Meerschaum,  including  a  fine  leather 
case,  for  $4.00.   Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


J,^STERLIN&^ 


BEST  FRENCH  BRIAR 


STERLING  SILVER  BAND 


AMBER  MOUTHPIECE 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


Are  the  only  reproductions 
published  in  inexpensive 
form  for  the  systematic  study 
of  Greek  and  Italian  Art. 
One  cent  each,  or  eighty 
cents  per  hundred.  Catalog 
on  request. 

Publishing  Department 

BUREAU    OF 

UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

i8   Trinity   Place 

Boston,  Mass. 


Plaster  Casts 

FOR 

Schools  and  Colleges,  Art 
Schools,  Artists,  Art 
Teachers,  and  All  Lovers 
of  Art.  Valuable  for 
Home  Decoration. 

Elaborately  lllustrattd 
Catalogue,    One  Dollar 

L.  CASTELVECCHI  &  CO. 

225  4th  Ave.,  New  York 


Ipictiue-XiobtinG 

Is  in  Itself  an  Art. 

Fine  paintings  are  often  spoiled  by  ineffective 
or  poor  lighting. 

c 
€^!)f  ifamou0  ifrinfe  ^v0tem 

is  being  used  in  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
galleries  in  the  country,  and  by  a  great  many 
prominent  collectors.  Covers  the  pictures  with 
a  strong,  even  light;  no  glare  in  the  eyes,  or 
spots  on  the  picture  space. 

an  :^Ucal  itigl)t. 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  picture-light- 
ing, and  are  prepared  to  give  you  the  best  re- 
sults attainable.  Galleries,  individual  collec- 
tions or  paintings  successfully  lighted.  Inves- 
tigation invited. 


I.  P.  FRINK, 

551  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


BRAUN'S 
CARBON 
PRINTS 


FINEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE 
IMPORTED    WORKS     OF    ART 

/^NE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  direct 
^^-'reproductions  from  the  original  paintings 
and  drawings  by  old  and  modern  masters  in  the 
galleries  of  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, Florence,  Haarlem,  Hague,  London,  Ma- 
drid, Milan,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome, 
Venice,  Vienna,  Windsor,  and  others. 

Special  Terms  to  Schools. 


BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CO. 

256  Fifth  Ave.,  bet.  28th  and  29th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PIANOS 


HAROLD  BAUER 
ARTHUR  NIKISCH 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK 
VINCENT  D'INDY 
CH.  M.  LOEFFLER 

ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

FRANZ  KNEISEL 

HEINRICH  GEBHARD 
EMIL  PAUR 
TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI 

WALLACE  GOODRICH 


I  "Without  exception  the  finest  piano  I 
I  have  ever  met  with." 

"  Truly  artistic  instruments  of  the  very 
first  rank." 

"  Unsurpassed  by  any  American  or  Eu- 
ropean instruments." 

"  One    can    sing    expressively  on  your 
piano." 

I  "  Great  beauty  of  tone  and  unusual  ca- 
I  pacity  for  expressiveness." 

(  "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  great  success 
achieved  by  the  untiring  work  devoted 
I  to  the  perfection  of  your  instruments." 

j  "  Musical  instruments  of  the  highest  artis- 
(  tic  stamp." 

f  "  I  congratulate  you  on  these  wonderful 
( instruments." 

{ "  Superb,  ideal. 

f  "  Unequalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  singing 
I  capacity,  and  perfection  of  mechanism." 

(  "  Preeminently  sympathetic  to  the  player 
)  in  both  touch  and  tone." 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

492-494  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Opposite  Institute  of  Technology 
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Landscape    Painting 

and    Modern    Dutch 

ARTISTS 

By   E.  B.  Greenshields 

«^ 

Size,   6   X   9,   45    Illustrations 
Cloth,  Net,  ^2.00 

Full  of  suggestive    ideas  —  something  to 
think  about. 

—  Hew  York  Art  Bulletin. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  art-books  of  the 
year,  of  the  greatest  interest. 

—  Boston  Evening  Herald. 

Unusually  entertaining  and  instructive. 

—  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The   Baker   df  Taylor  Co. 

Publishers  NEW  YORK 


NOW  READY 


REVISED  1907  EDITION  OF 


THE  COMPLETE  POCKET 
GUIDE  TO  EUROPE 

Edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Thos. 
L.  Stedman.  One  Vol.,  540  pp.,  3'/^  x  5  in.  Full 
Leather,  $1.25  net. 

It  is  luiiid.v,  coiiciso,  and  accurate;  just  tlic  iiiformatiuM 
needed  on  tlie  spur  dl'tlie  nioineut.  The  autlmritative  wealth 
(if  information  contained  in  it  has  saved  travelers  many  times 
the  price  of  the  book.  No  one  need  fearextortionate  demands 
of  the  foreign  purveyor  if  he  adheres  to  the  advice  given. 
Size  :  iinall  enough  for  one's  pocket  or  muff. 

Fntlished  by 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS  CO. 
851-853  Sixth  Ave.,  cor.  48tli  St.,  New  York 


Summer  Art   Class 

Working  directly  from  nature.  MARINEand  LAND- 
SCAPE. Most  practical  instructionin  OIL,  WATER- 
COLOR,  CHARCOAL,  and  PENCIL  under  expe- 
rienced teacher  at 

and  STUDIO,  Lanesville,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  beautiful  CAPE  ANN  shore. 


Combines  an  out-of-duor  life  with  refined  surroundings. 
Healthful  and  instructive.  Terms  iNtLCDU  board,  boom, 
and  ALL  INSTRUCTION.     Write  for  booklet. 

After  June  15,  at  J.  I.  COGGESHALL 

Lanesville,  Mass.  T.  O.  Box  17,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 

will  conduct  an  art-class  in  Florence, 
summer  of  1907.  Instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  art,  and  a  sur- 
vey of  all  the  great  art-centers  of 
Italy.  No  connection  with  any  other 
class  or  any  school.    For  particulars, 

Address 

LOUIS  G.  MONTE   or   WALTER  PACK 


High  School  of  Commerce 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


935  Broadway 
New  York 


DORE 


ILLUSTRATION 
BOARD 


Best  and  Cheapest 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  water-color 
and  bristol  boards.    The  name 

"HIGINBOTHAM" 
on  the  backs  of  boards  is  a  guarantee  of  quality. 
At  all  art  stores.    Send  for  samples. 


L.  F.  HIGINBOTHAM    CO. 

89  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


20  YEARS  OF 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

3fune  ^artp 

Write  for  Booklet 

WM.  T.  SHEPHERD 

543  BOYLSTON  STREET     BOSTON 


Europe  and  the  Orient 

TWENTY-SIXTH  SEASON  OF  UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SUCCESS  AS  CONDUC- 
TORS OF  FOREIGN  TOURS.  OUR 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES : 

Comfort  and  Leisure 
Thorough  Sight-seeing 
Experienced  Guidance 
Limited  Parties,  and 
First-Glass  Arrangements 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE 

148  Ridge  Street  GLENS   FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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YD  3448 


A  AQC. 


"777  ^-  \J  ^^  "^-y 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAUFORNIA  LIBRARY 


M.  Knoedler  8z:  Co 

Successors  to  GOUPIL  &  QO. 

Representative  Oil  Paintings 
by  Modern  and  Old  Masters 
Select  Water-Color  Drawings 
Choice  Engravings  &  Etchings 


PAINTINGS 
CLBANED  AND  RESTORED 


REGILDINQ 
AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMINQ 


.  NEW  YORK:  355  Fifth  Avenue 
LOi^DON:  15  Old  Bond  St.  PARIS:  23  Place  Vendoiiie 


N.E.MONTROSS 

WORKS  OF  ART 

PICTURES  BY 

THOMAS  W.  DE VING      CHILDE  HASSAM      JOHN  LA  FAROE      ALBERT  P.  RYDER 
ALEX.  SCHILLING       DWIGHT  W.  TRYON      HORATIO  WALKER        J,  ALDEN  WEIR 

MONTROSS    GALLERY  '^<i^^^'^''^^^,^  NE  V  YORK 


Katz  Art  Gallery 

308  Columbus  Ave,,  New  York 
Near   75th    Street 

PAINTINGS    BY 
AMERICAN  AR.TISTS 

G^  Choice   eoUection   of 
Engravings  and  Etchings 


^ainttnsfii 
3Sp  9lmrrican  Srtifits 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON 
VIEW.  FREQUENT  SPECIAL  EX- 
HIBITIONS. 


Also   a   Fine    Selection   of 
Volkmar  Pottery 

WILLIAM   MACBETH 
450  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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